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ing capacity, that it would have been able to transport all the 
supplies and munitions so badly needed by the Russian armies 
in 1914-1916, and would thus have profoundly affected the 
progress of the present war. 

G. H. B. 

An Inquiry into the Nature of Peace and the Terms of its Perpetua- 
tion. By Thohstein Veblen. New York: Macmillan. 
1917. 367 p. 

Professor Veblen has written not a mere plea for peace, but 
a scholarly and very suggestive discussion of the nature of inter- 
national peace and of the possibility of making it permanent. 
The first part of his work treats of the State and its relation to 
War and Peace, and of the nature and uses of patriotism. In 
presenting the conditions of a lasting peace, he contends that 
the patriotic spirit of modern peoples is the abiding source of 
conflict among nations; hence any calculus of the chances of 
peace will be a reckoning of forces which may be counted on to 
keep a patriotic nation in an unstable equilibrium of peace. The 
Great Powers, however, are of two contrasted kinds: those which 
may safely be counted on spontaneously to take the offensive and 
those which will fight only on provocation. To the former 
class belong Germany and Japan, whose Imperial ambitions are 
the prospective cause of future wars. Peace can be maintained 
in two ways: submission to their dominion or the elimination of 
these two Imperial Powers; there is no middle course. But the 
transformation of Germany and Japan into republics, with the 
hoped-for dying away of their excessively bellicose patriotism, 
will not be enough to establish lasting peace. Other important 
conditions are the elimination of the present international rivalry 
for colonies, dependencies and preferential advantage in overseas 
markets, and the modification of the existing competitive regime 
in business and industry within the capitalistic nations. 

G. H. B. 

Philippine Progress Prior to 1898. A source book of Philippine 
history, to supply a fairer view of Filipino participation and 
supplement the defective Spanish accounts. By Austin 
Craig and Conkado Benitez. Manila: Philippine Educa- 
tion Co. 1916. Vol. I, 136 p; Vol. II, 552 p. 

Professors Craig and Benitez, of the College of Liberal Arts 
of the University of the Philippines, have in part written, and 



